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LITTLE FAITH: 
THE RED MAN’S CAPTIVE. 

“Gome home early, children. ~~ Do , not 
tarry till sundown, for it grows dark so er-| 
.y these October days—and, Johnny, take 
good care of sister !” and with this partiug 
injunction Mrs. Wentworth saw her little 
ones set out one beautiful afternoon of the 
Indian summer to gather nuts from the for- 
est back of their father’s dwelling. 

It wag in the days of the early settlement 
of New Hampshire, when the hardy farmer 
built his log cabin in the then almost unbro- 
ken wilderness, with no neighbors within a 
mile or more, where Mr. Wentworth had 
settled with his wife and children, and toil- 
ed early and late to obtain from the hard 
soil a subsistence for his family. 

The children bounded away with light 
hearts, and, hand in hand, wandered about 
for some time in the stillness of the woods, 
gathering the late flowers, looking so rich 
with the touch of the frost-king upon them, 
listening to the music of the birds singing 
among the trees, and stopping every now 
and then at some rippling stream to throw 
the autumn leaves upon its waters and watch 
them float away like fairy boats beyond 
their sight. 

“Well, now for the nuts,” said Johnny 





to his sister Faith. ‘Here are the trees; | 
gee, aint they tall? There, I will climb| 
this one, and you stay below while I shake | 
it, and pick them up and fill the basket. O, | 
Faith, only see how quick I will climb way 
up there!” continued the boy, pointing as! 
he spoke to a limb almost at the summit of'| 
the tall tree; and he bounded away and| 
was soon perched high over the head of lit- 
tle Faith. 

“Q, Johnny, don't fall! 
mother said,” exclaimed his little sister, | 
straining her blue eyes up to look at him, | 
so high above her. But Johnny laughed, 
and shaking a large limb just over her head, 
cried out : 

“Take care, Faith! Run round the oth- 
er side, or you will get bumped{on the head !” 

And little Faith, laughing and shaking| 
her sunny curls at him, ran out from under | 
the tree and commenced filling her basket 
with the nuts which came within her reach. | 
At length, tired of her work she exclaimed: | 

“OQ, Johnny, I see some pretty red flow- 
ers, and I will run and get them while you 
are up there !” 

“Well, but don’t go out of sight; and 
come back soon, for it is almost time to go 
home. Mother’ll be expecting us early,” 
replied the boy. 

“No, I won’t stay long,” and away went 
Faith with bounding steps after the tempt- 
ing and beautitul flowers which’she saw in 
the distance. 

The boy had shaken the tree, and the 
ground was covered with the hard, horny 
nuts, and he now looked down with a pleas- 
ed countenance, as he thought how many a 
winter’s evening, by the crackling fire in the 
wide-mouthed chimney, he and little Faith 
would enjoy the feast they were now gather- 
ing. ’ 

But, before ing the d t of 
the tree, he looked around for Faith. She 
was coming at a little distance, with her 
hood thrown back, and her golden curls 
floating around her rosy face, her little 
hands filled with the bright red flowers, and 
her blue eyes sparkling with delight. 

The boy d the d t of the 
tree, but was startled midway by a scream 
from his little sister, and looking, he saw 
little Faith struggling in the arms of a tall 
Indian who was bearing her away to the for- 


Be careful, | 

















est. The boy saw no more; his hold was 


loosened, and he fell 
senseless to the 
earth. 

An hour later, 
Johnny Wentworth, 
faint and bruised, 
reached home, and 
with white lips and 
tearful eyes told his 
agonized parents of 
the capture of their 
little Faith. Taking 
down his heavy mus- 
ket, Mr. Wentworth 
hastened to alarm 
the neighbors to as- 
sist him in pursuit 
of the Indian’s trail 
and regain his cap- 
tured child. 

Soon some twenty 
of those hardy men 
were on the trail, 
with hearts filled 
with sorrow for the 
loss of the grief- 
stricken man by their 
side, for they had 
seen the little Faith 
and loved her as one of their own children; 
and, while the men followed the Indian trail 
for days, the anxious mothers waited and 
watched at home, with their own little ones 
close at their sides, for terror was in their 
hearts lest they should be stolen from them, 

But time sped on, and no trace of the 
missing child was found, and the men re- 
turned to their homes, tired and worn with 
their search. And Mr, Wentworth sought 
his now sorrowing home with grief in his 
heart. He missed the merry laugh and 


| sunny face of his lost darling. Their little 


Faith was gone, and by this time had eith- 
er fallen a victim to Indian cruelty, or was 
a hopeless captive in their power. 





Twenty years had passed away, and there 


| had come great changes to the home of Far- 





dusky complexion of her race; but instead, 
though her skin was tanned by exposure, 
she had soft blue eyes, and hair of a dark, 
golden brown. As her eyes’ fell upon Mrs. 


her forehead, anda new light seemed to 


break upon her, stealing over herface; theh 
it slowly died away, and in a low, musical 


her own features, remembering the fate o 
her own lost child. 


she asked. 





mer Wentworth. Repeated additions had 
changed the small log cabin into a snbstan- 
tial farmhouse. Little Johnny was a stal- 
wart man, who tillefl his own farm, and his 
own children climbed his knee ; one of these 
—a little girl—he had named for his lost 
sister, Faith. 

Other children had been given to John 
Wentworth and his good wife; others had 
brightened their hearthstone ; but none ever 
took the place of lost Faith in their hearts. 

A settlement had arisen where once it was 
almost an unbroken wilderness, and John 
Wentworth had become a rich man by the 
sale of his lands and the tillage of his well- 
cultivated farm. 

One summer’s day a wandering party of 
Indians came to the village and asked per- 
mission to encamp in a pine grove owned by 
Farmer Wentworth. He was about to re- 
fuse them, for, since the capture of his lit- 
tle Faith, he had almost hated the red man; 
but, at the earnest solicitation of his wife, 
gave his permission, and soon their white 
tents gleamed from amid the swaying trees 
of the forest. 

A few days later an Indian woman came 
to the house of the farmer, asking food in 
exchange for one of the baskets upon her 
arm. She was met upon the threshold by 
Carrie Wentworth, the youngest child of the 
farmer, who invited her to enter, and, set- 
ting food before her, summoned her mother. 

As Mrs. Wentworth entered the apart- 
ment the Indian woman was standing in the 
centre of the room, gazing around her with 
a look of wonder on her face. Strange to 
say, thischild of the forest had not the 


mark upon her arm. 


pale as death. 


ed to consciousness, and again grasped the 








On that October me out there ; and the working man has as 


day, more than twen- 
ty years before,when 
little Faith Went-!| 
worth had been cap- 
tured by the Indian ; fore he went home.” I do not want, I said, 
and borne into the to gotosuchaman. ‘But his wifeis very 
woods, it was the in- ill with a bilious fever, and the doctor 
tentign of the red thinks she can’t get over it; the man has 
man to kill his cap-| been drinking for some days, and if you 
tive; but, carrying could see him now, I think you could do him 
little Faith to his; some good.” 

had 
spared her life at the! go, and I went accordingly, and tried to 
entreaty of his son— | make some excuse for calling. When he 
a tali Indian lad of came to the door he knew me. 
And the lit- | Gough ?” he said. 

tle girl had grown 
up in the wigwam of 
her red father, and 
become a true child 
of the forest, receiv- 
ing the name of Na- 
the 


he 


wigwam, 


fifteen. 


omeka; and 
memory of ker early 
childhood faded away 
from her mind. In 
time she became the 
squaw of the Indian 
youth who had saved her life—Francis La- 
rookah, 

“My child, you must come back and live 
with us again,” said Mrs. Wentworth, after 
ealmness was in a measure restored. 

There was a struggle in the heart of Faith 
Wentworth, and she replied sadly : 

“Naomeka no leave her Indian home— 
her husband—her papoose. Naomeka love 
them. They come, Naomeka come too.” 

“We cannot let yoa go back to Canada.” 
said John Wentworth, hoarsely, and he went 
out, and soon after returned with Larookah. 

When the Indians left the village, Nao- 
meka Larookah and her husband did not go 
with them, but remained in the wigwam 
near by the home of her childhood. After- 
“I come from beyond the big river to the ward, at the earnestsolicitation of Mr. Went- 


Wentworth she passed her hand slowly over 


voice she murmured sadly : 
“White squaw, give food ; take basket of 
Indian.” 
Mrs. Wentworth looked on her with in- 
terest, and a shade of sadness passed per 


“Where do you live, my good woman?” 





north,” was the reply. ‘Long trail—through' worth, the young brave left his roving life 


wood—over river. Indian getmuch tired.” and came to dwell in the home which Mr. 

“Are you married ?” asked the farmer’s| Wentworth gave him—a neat farm-house 
wife. near the edge of the wood. 

“Yes; me husband, me papoose in the In time Francis Larookah became a thriv- 
woods yonder,” pointing away to the forest. |ing farmer acquiring the habits and customs 
“White squaw buy basket?” she continued, lof his white wife’s people, while Faith cheer- 
holding them up to view. |fully abandored the roving life she had so 

As she lifted her arm the sleeve of her long led. 
loose jacket fell back, revealing a deep oI Happy in the love of their restored child, 

Mrs. Wentworth’ John Wentworth and his wife lived to a se- 
screamed, and grasped her arm, with a face rene old age; and to-day the descendants 


lof Faith Larookah and her Indian husband 
“Faith! Faith,” she exclaimed, and then! are among the first citizens of the quiet, 


sank fainting upon the floor, while her as-|New Hampshire town where the scene of 


tonished daughter sprang to her aid. this “ower true tale” is laid— Lit. Com. 25 
Just at that moment the farmer entered, } ste Is 

and while the Indian woman stood by in si- 

lent wonder, Mrs, Wentworth slowly return-| “7ATHER’S SIGNED THX PLEDGE.” 
Mr. Gough in one of his stirring temper- 


jance addresses, told the following story for 


arm of the Indian woman, pointing to the) 


scar upon it. The farmer also turned pale;|the purpose of showing the bitter effects of 


and leaned heavily against the wall for sup-|rum drinking, and how much we ought to 


port. He knew who stood before him—his shun and hate all intoxicating liquors. 
long-lost child! Mey xsey. not, taste not, handle not,” should 


The scene that followed in that household 
can be better imagined than portrayed by 
pen of mine. I was once asked to go and see a drunk- 

By degrees, dimly over the mind of Faith|ard—the worst, they said, in the whole 
Wentworth came a memory of that day in|town. I said, you have no right to ask me 
her early childhood, when, plucking the to go and see him unless he wishes to see 
wild flowers on the edge of the forest, she|me ; if he comes to me I will see him; or 
was seized and borne away by: a tall Indian if he wishes me to go to his house, I will go. 


be the motto, young reader, to govern your 
conduct towards all intoxicating drinks. 





and then on, on, for days and weeks, until) If I went unbidden he might say, “Who 
told you I was adrunkard? mind your own 


they reached the Canada frontier, and the 
Indian settlement on the St. Lawrence be-|business and I will mind mine. 
yond. It all rushed across her now, though|I send for you.’ 
indistinct : nd faint, 
o’éer her brain. 





Wait until 


I have no more right to 
like a shadow creeping |go into the poor man’s house than into that 
splendid marsion. The servants would turn 


‘much pride as another man. -‘But,” it was 
| replied, “the man beat a little girl fourteen 
| years of age (and who will carry the marks 


ito her grave) because she went to bed be- 


Under these circumstances T'said I would 


“Mr. 


“Yes,” said I, “will you give me a tum- 
bler of water, if you please ?” 

“Oh yes, won’t you come in?” 

I then walked in, and I sat on one side 
of the table and he on theother. Two little 
children were playing in the room; anda 
door was half opened which led into anoth- 
er room where the wife was lying ill. I 
began to talk to the man about every thing 
I could think of but temperance—about 
trade, the crops, railroads, till I got on to 
drink—then he headed me off. I began 
again and talked about the badness of the 
roads travelling, business, drink—he headed 
me off again. I fancied I saw a malicious 
smile in his eyes, as much as to say, “Young 
man, you are not up to your business yet,” 
and J thought I must give it up. Provi- 
dentially I thought of the children, and I 
said, “Pretty looking children there, sir.” 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “they are pretty good 
children.” 

“And you love your children don’t you ?” 

“Bless the children,” said he, “of course 
I do.” 

‘‘And you would do anything in the 
world to benefit them, wouldn’t you?” I 
asked. 

The he looked as if he expected something 
else was coming, but he said, “Yes, to be 
sure I ought to be willing to benefit my chil- 
dren.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am going to ask you 
a plain, simple question—don’t be angry 
with me—suppose you never drink any more 
liquor as long as you lived, don’t you think 
those children would be better off?” 

“Well,” he said apparently puzzled, «I 
own you have got me this time; the chil- 
dren would be better off ifI were to quit 
drink.” 

“And you have a good wife, hav’n’t 
you?” I inquired. 

“Yes, she is as good a wife as ever aman 
had.” 

“And you love your wife?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“And would do anything to please her ?” 

“Well, I ought to.” 

“Now,” said I, “suppose you should siga 
the pledge, would that please her !” 

“By thunder, I guess it would. I could 
not do a thing that would please her like 
that. If I signed the pledge, I believe my 
old woman would be about her business in 
two weeks.” 

“Then you will do it, won’t you ?” 

“I guess I will,” and he at once spread 
out the paper, squared his yards, and wrote 
his name. 

The children had been listening with eyes 
wide open, looking like little saucers, as we 
were talking about temperance. One said 
to the other, “Father has signed the pledge.” 
“Qh !” cried the other astonished, “I will 
go and tell mother,” and away she ran. The 
mother, when she heard it, cried out, “Luke, 
Luke, come in here.” 
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The man went in and took me with him. 
The wife’s face was ghastly pale, the eye 
large and sunken in the socket, with her 
long thin fingers she gripped = hand and 
with the other took the her hus- 
band ; and her face, sharp as it was, looked 
radiant in the light that seemed to bathe it, 
coming from the throne of everlasting love. 
She then told me what a good husband she 
had. “Luke,” she said, “is a kind husband 
and a good father ; he takes care of thefam- 
ily and is very kind to them}; but the drink 
you know, sometimes makes a little difficul- 
ty!” Oh! that little difficulty ! God only, 
and the crushed drunkard’s wife know what 
it is. 

The man shook like a leaf; then tearing 
down his wife’s night dress, he said, “Look 
at that!” On her white shoulder was a bad 
looking mark. Again he said, “Look at 
that !” and I saw a bruise on her neck which 
made my flesh creep. ‘Three days before 
she was taken sick,” he said, ‘‘I struck her, 
God forgive me! ‘She has been telling you 
she has got a good husband. AmI? Am 
Ia good husband? Look at that! God 
Almighty forgive me.’ He bowed over that 
woman, and I never saw a man cry so in 
my life; it seemed asif he had gone into 
convulsions. ‘Don’t cry Luke,” sobbed his 
wife, “don’t, please don’t, you would not 
have struck me if it hadn’t been for the 
drink ; now you have signed the pledge, we 
shall all be happy again. Don’t cry.” 


NELDY GRAY. 

Nelly Gray was not remarkable for quick- 
ness or talent; To speak plainly she was 
dull and slow at learning and her teachers 
had need of great forbearance and patience. 
But there was one thing about her which 
made up for her mental deficiences in a 
great measure, and that was her honesty 
and scrupulous iove of truth. 

On one occasion her brother James found 
her weeping over her slate. She had four 
or five long columns of figures to add up, 
and every time she weat over them she ar- 
rived at a different result; what would be 
two hundred and fifty-seven at one time, 
would be two hundred and fifty-eight at an- 
other, and so on, yielding a different figure 
every time she went over the amounts. Poor 
child! She was sadly put out about it, for 
her head ached, and her stock cf patience 
was well nigh exhausted. 

“Let me have the slate, Nelly, and I will 
soen do the sum for you,” said George. 

Nelly reached him the slate, and stood by 
the table while he ran over the columns. 

“There,” said he, “that is the true an- 
swer. Rub itout and put it down in your 
own figures, and then no one will know but 
that you did it.” 

“No, George,” returned Nelly, -‘I could 
not do that.” 

“‘Why? your teacher will never know a 
word about it ?” 

“Won't she be led to suppose that I did 
it myself ?” 

“To be sure she will,” returned George, 


way. But getting upon the track again, he 
proceeded to within half a mile of the place 
ot his destination, thanking God that he 
had been’ preserved in his dangerous way, 
when all at once eight Caffres sprang upon 
him from the bush, throwing their spears, 
so that he came within an inch of being kill- 
ed on the spot. 

The Hottentot soldier who was with him 
was driven into the bush, so that Mr. C. 
was left alone, and exposed to anenemy that 
he knew would give no quarter. But, for 
some unaccountable reason, the Caffres did 


a little distance, as if restrained by an in- 
visible power, and both the missionary and 
the soldier were allowed:to escape with their 
lives. 

All who knew of the facts wondered at 
this result, and regarded it as one of those 
marvellous interpositions of Providence, 
where the chances against life are as a thou- 
sand to one. 





THE DYING BOY. 
The angels are hovering near to ea: —~ 4 
They are wai tog the time of a seraph’s birth, 
Fora ve wer from earth shall | be riven, 
bloom in the brighter fields of heaven. 
A golden harp in each angel's hand, 
a rh, the ——_ of the spirit-land ; 
eir joy ful songs to earth they bring, 
n woo from the sufferer Death's dar! sting. 


On earth a saddened group is drawn 


uflerer’s 
But the closed lips part,—and a heavy ay i ane 
Be ose orbs with a brig’ 
And a sinile rests. on that lovely f 
Which beams on all with an ompert “* grace. 

“Oh, mother, dear 1” he faintly cries, 

“They are calling me hence to the deep blue skies ; 
Their beautiful music reaches my ear. 
Listen ! sweet mother! Oh, listen and hear— 
nearer—I see them now ; 


Still nearer to earth ; come, listen all, 
For their music will cease with the daylight’ 6 fall.” 


The spirit hath left its earthly abode, 
=, rest in the arms ot its Father—God ; 


That seems as in life to be breathing and warm ; 

But their grief is soothed by that parting word 

Of the “beautiful music” he said he heard. 
Christian Register. 


NEW METHOD OF ADDRESSING 
PAPERS. 

John Diamond noticed that his name 
was no longer written upon the ‘copy 
of the “Companion” that came to his ad- 
dress, but printed—clearly and neatly 
printed in white letters upon a black ground. 
He remarked too, that his name was now 
always spelled right; not, “Dimond,” nor 
“Dimand,” nor “Dimont,” as was sometimes 
the case when written with pen and ink. 
It was now, always, plainly and clearly, 
Joun Diamonp. This, he thought, was a 
great improvement upon the old method, and 
he wished to know exactly how it was done, 
whether by machinery, or the hand, whether 
by types or stencil plates ? 

The process was explained to John one 
day, by a person who knew all about, and we 
will, so far as we are able, repeat the con- 
versation. 


not follow up their opportunity, but kept at | whole list is completed.” 


a pile of folded papers placed underneath it. 
The pile of papers is raised up—by means 
of a movable platen on which it lies—to 
meet each block as it presents its face un- 
derneath the drum. This is done by means 
of the treddle which is worked by the foot 
of the man. At each descent one of 
the folded sheets is forced up against a block, 
and receives the impression of the address 
as we see it, on the top right hand corner of 
the first page of the paper. 


another batch is put on the platen till the 


that he cut them whenever he came across 


A WOMAN'S REPLY TO AN 


Women reason more by intuition than by | 
logic. They will rely on their instincts with | 
more confidence than on the most elaborate 
argument. This disposition gives them of- 
tne power of repartee which silences an| The beef they sell, is not fit to eat. 
unbeliever more effectually than a convine- 
Here is a good specimen : 

A writer, illustrating the fact that some 


As soon as one batch of papers is finished | . 


But they looked about the same as our 
common farm yard hens, only I saw none of 
the awkward Shanghai’s among them. A 
number of Turkeys made themselves con- 
spicuous, by their noisy gobble at my red 
crape shaw! which caused both their feath- 
ers and tempers to ruffle so much, that I 
thought it prudent to withdraw. 

We often have roast turkey or chicken, 
Mutton is the best meat the Spaniards have, 


We took a walk yesterday afternoon toa 
part of the town where there used to bea 
Fort. This Fort was mostly torn down in 


purpose. 


of suc 


tain paths.” 


er: 


tober.” 


so steep as to 


and summer. 3 - ‘ 
farm-house without seeing from two to twen- | With goblets from which to drink, when ever | walked off into their houses with them. 
ty, old and young, in the highway, or|you are thirsty. As they have no ice here, 
squealing, or wrangling about the trough | they use these clay-jugs instead, to keep the | give up the idea of taking Spanish portraits, 
where they were fed, all yoked and ringed 
‘ i law; fi th i-}). : ‘ 1g di . 
Fe a 5 alone — coos oe ae" this hall to another above, into which open| tured. So, much to Mary’s disappointment, 
all the year round so as to prevent their do-| the doors of a number of pleasant rooms. I was obliged to put back my paper and 
ing damage by rooting,” and “yoked from | My own room is a long chamber, with bal- | pencil into my basket again, 

the first day of April to the last day of Oc-|conies at the windows, on which we can 
Yokes were often madeof a crotch 
ed stick with a ban put acrogs below the 
neck upon two prongs. 


and has made up his mind to get a peep at 


one the first opportunity, by calling at the| by the hand of a charming beauty. 
office of his friend the “Companion,” for that 


Meanwhile, he is quite an advocate for 
the new method, and bestows all manner of| agine that in a house where wit lives with 
compliments upon the ingenious inventor. 





A SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 


A missionary in Northern Hindostan, in| these poor brutes have the good sense not to 
relating his journey ‘n the Himalaya moun- | boast of it.” 

tains, where the ascent and descent is often 
require the traveller to plant 
his foot firmly and carefully to prevent his 
ding Or says he was often reminded 
passages in the Bible as 

had well-nigh slipped. 
can feel the full meaning of the figure, un- 

less he has had some experience of moun- 





DOING A THING AT THE RIGHT 
TIME. 

Boys who know how to take care of their| whom I have told you, and with whom we thought I would sketch two or three of them, 
spare minutes, and to improve them by do-|are now 
ing little things which would otherwise en-| paved -street without side walks, 
croach on more important occupations are|the street is clean, it is very hot. The| ear by. 
pretty sure to make their way in the world, 
and win friends and patrons. 
amusing illustration from the N. E. Farm-| within doors during the middle of the day. 


At the commencement of this century, self, first, in a tiled-paved hall, with rooms | me, meanwhile, 
and previously, farming was the prifcipal | opening into it on your right and left. 
business of New England ; and rearing swine 
and fattening pork was one of the most im- 
portant items in farming. Almost invaria- 
bly swine run at large during the spring 


errors are lifted into importance by efforts 


John thanked his friend for this brief ex-| to refute them, when they need to be treated some skirmish, many years ago, and in place 
planation, but thought he would understand with contempt and ridicule, observes that of it, there has been built a Foundling Hos- 
it better by seeing the machine at work all the blows inflicted by the Herculean club 


pital. Ifwehad gone to the Bishop or 
Priest for one, we might have had a “per- 
mit” to go in and visit it, but as wehad not, 
After having in vain preached to a circle | ¥° contested erepaha with walking round 
of ladies, he attempted to avenge himself by it, and looking in at the open doors, where 
saying : we caught glimpses of neatly dressed women 
‘‘Pardon my error, ladies. I did not im-| holding babies and rocking cradles. We 
grace, I alone should have the honor of not ws wpb _ ae “ — pe wr. 
believing in God.” could leave a child, in the night, without 
“You are not alone, sir,” answered the | being seen by any one, and yet so near those 
mistress of the house, “my horse, my dog, | within, that the faintest cry would be heard 
my cat, share the honor with you; only| and the little stranger taken in. 
What becomes of all these poor children, 
when they grow up, [do not know. This 
Hospital stands on a hill, and the prospect 
from it is very grand. 
We took another pleasant walk this morn- 
ing, up to see the springs which supply the 
town with pure fresh water. As we walked 
along we saw that a stream, walled in, flowed 
on each side of thestreet. Leaning over these 
Armavuix, Mataca, Sparx, | Streams were bare-headed women, washing 
Dean Companton:—The front door of| clothes. They were dressed so oddly and 
Mr. Hunter’s house, the merchant of| bad such a strange foreign look, that I 


*/ of certain logicians, are not half so effectual 
as a box on the ear of a celebrated atheist 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
as “my feet — 
” Hesays, “No one 

For the Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 


LETTER FROM SPAIN. 


stopping opens upon a narrow|#2d 80 took a pencil and paper and sat down 
Though under the shade of a trellised grape vine 
Thad hardly begun my sketch, 
white walls of the houses on either side | before I saw the women turn and fix their 
Here is an| dazzle our eyes, and make us glad to stay |keen black eyes upon me. Presently, two 
of them stood up and began to talk’ rapidly 
As you enter the house, you find your-| With each other, casting angry glances at 
Mr. Hunter just then came 
up, and these women began at once to ask 

This hall opens into another, which is|him what I was doing. As he converses 
used as a dining room. Here, all day, on/| easily in Spanish, he tried to explain it, but 
the marble-topped sideboard, stand decan-| they only grew more and more angry, and 


You could hardly pass a ters of wine, and clay water jugs of water, finally seized their bundles of clothes and 


Mr. Hunter smiled, but advised me to 


water cool. A wide stair-way leads up from until I found subjects that were better na- 


We then went on towards the Springs, 
stand and overlook the spacious garden and | These are twenty and thirty in number, and 
bubble up in the bottom of a kind of reser- 
Flights 


If this were not |>¢yond it, a wide prospect of hills, valleys, 
The name of the| voir at the upper end of the town. 





done by the owners of the swine, every town | streams and orchards. 
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“It is done,” said his informant, “partly | had its board of hog-reeves, usually young | head house-servant is “Paper,” and she and of stone steps lead down to the water, and at 
married men, duly qualified, whose duty it| and Mary have got to be great friends. the bottom of one of them water cresses 


was to yoke and ring all that were found in : -_. | were growing. 
the highway not so accoutred. The feo for Mary says she has learned some Spanish | Were g $ 


joyously. 
“Then she would be deceived, and I should 
be the deceiver, should I not ?” 


by hand and partly by machinery, and with 
regard to speed, to the number of about for- 





“You need not say a word, she may not 
ask you.” 

“That doesn’t matter, she would be de- 
ceived, and I should be the deceiver. I 
should feel guilty in my heart, and God, 
too, would know it. No George, I'll put 
the slate away till to-morrow. I will get 
up early, and try to have the sum done be- 
fore school hour. 

Nelly slept that night with an easy con- 
science, and next morning as the clock struck 
six she was found at her task. To her own 
surprise she feit no difficulty in adding up 
the columns of figures, and when she pre- 
sented her slate at school the sum was quite 
right. Our cut this week gives a represen- 
tation of Nelly and George. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth's Companion. 
MISSIONARY PERILS. 


SAVED FROM DEATH. 


During the war between the Caffres of 
South Africa and the English Colony, the 
missionaries suffered severely, and their dan- 
gers were often imminent. Of this the sig- 
nal deliverance of Rey. H. Calderwood, 
while travelling from Graham’s Town to 
Caffreland, is dn instance. 

As he approached Fort Beaufort he be- 
came bewildered in the dark, and lost his 


ty in a minute, which is a great deal faster 
than the smartest writer could write with 
pen and ink, 

“It, of course, requires a considerable 
amount of trouble at first to prepare the sub- 
scriber’s names, which have to be indented 
or punched on little blocks of wood, each 
one separately, and where there is a very 
large circulation of the paper so directed, 
many thousands of these blocks are need- 
ed. 

When the address is once indented into 


until the block is worn out. Whena sub- 
scriber's name is withdrawn from the list, 
then the block containing his particular ad- 
dress has to be removed from the series. 


tenod to strips of linen ribbon, just such as 
boys suspenders are made of. They are at- 
tached by the edge, not by the face, the op- 
posite edge being that trom whieh the im- 
pression is to be taken. They lie close to- 
gether, side by side, like books on a book- 
seller’s counter with their backs upwards. 

One of these strips of linen ribbon to 
which the little blocks are glued, having its 
two ends joined together so as to form a 
kind of necklace of pendant blocks, is then 
placed upon the drum of a treddle press. 
This drum or barrel is turned by the left 
hand of the young man who is working it, 
which hand brings the inked face of the 





the block, however, it lasts a great while or | J 


All these little blocks are glued or fas-|J 


pence” 
“eighteen.” 


Ir b 


oking and ringing every swine was “twelve | ¢Very day since she hasbeen here, and she a r . 
a ae iS no afterward | means to learn some everv day while she| handful, but I did not like the taste of them 
Most farmers, of course, took | stays. 
care of their own swine. 
upon every farm were an important article. 


Charles ran down and brought me up a 


She just came in to me, to repeat|t all. 
Hence hog-yokes | the days of the week, which are in Spanish There was arow of Poplar and Oleander 


as follows, beginning with Sunday. Dom-| trees on each side of the street. The olean- 
Ans, 





‘okes ?” 


ou.” 


yokes ?” 


his business. 





blocks one after another, in succession, over 





an 


boyhood, I used to hear my father relate of 
one of his neighbors which may be worth |¢raes and Sabado. 
preserving, for it has a moral that may ap- 
ply to other times and other occupations. | be, and she says, “the months of the year.” 
He was accustomed to hire young’ men, in 
the spring, to work on his farm. 
young man presented himself, he would ask 
him, ‘“‘When was the right time to cut ho; u 
One would “1 in the spring ; er is Olivaro, the watch dog, who is about | looked too real to make light of, so we hur- 
other in the fall or winter ; others, not know-|as big as the donkey and much more spirit- ried homeward, just in time to escape quite 
ing what else to say, thought it was in the] oq. 
old of the moon, orinthenew. To all such 
he would say, at once, 


“Well, you may go along; I don’t want 


At length a young man called, no bright-| A long gravelled walk leads from the house | tents !” f 
er nor smarter in his appearance than oth-| nearly through the garden, covered with a| distant hill slopes appeared to be covered 
ers, to whom he put his usual questiou, 


“Well,” said he, “I always cut them when 
I come across them.” 
“Then,” said he, ‘‘you are the man for 
me. You may go to work.” 
The questions put by the father were a lemon, fig, almond, apple, pomegranate and gle shower. 
pretty good test of a man’s aptness, or that peach trees, each bearing its fruit in its sea- 
peculiar characteristic of the Y 
advantage of every circumstance to facilitate rearly as good, as those we have in Ameri- 


A hog-yoke isa thing of peculiar form, 
and if one were to start into the woods to 
hunt fo »h t spend h d j . J 
*: aah: oothas it wal Shae that ‘ae a erable curiosity, to see if they differed much | without much thought of its meaning. We 


swer of the young man was a shrewd one, | from New England fowl. 


» which, in my ingo, Lunes, Martes, Miercoles, Jueres, Vi- der trees in full bloom were very beautiful. 
We sat down on some stone seats near by, 
“I asked her what the next lesson was to|and were having quite a merry chat togeth- 
er when we saw clouds gathering, and giv- 

As for Charles, he has found two com-| ing the appearance of a coming shower. It 
pavions, One isa meek-faced donkey, on is a very uncommon thing for rain to come 
which he rides round the town, and the oth-|at this season, but we thought the signs 


When a 


Indeed he is a fierce looking animal,|a drenching rain. 

>| and reminds one much more ofa wild beast} As I was untying my bonnet, Mary who 

than a tame one. was standing near the window, exclaimed, 
The garden here abounds in rich fruit.|““Oh! look! aunt, and see the soldiers 

I ran to see, and found that.all the 


trellised grape vine from which the grapes|withsmall tents. Mr. Hunter told us, how- 


“When is the right time to cut hog] in rich clusters hang temptingly down with- ever, when we went down to dinner that 


inour reach. Then, there are two or three they | were awnings put up to protect the 
large mulberry trees, whose fruit is much | raisins that were drying. If it was not for 
like blackberries, and is. often preserved for | such a protection the raisin crop of southern 
table use. In the orchard there are orange, | Spain would be nearly spoiled by this sin- 


But I have reached the end of my paper 
ankee to take | son, though the apples and peaches are not|and must bid you adieu. 
Rept, 





ca. 
Adjoining the gerden is a large poultry/“t AM GOING TO BE AN ANGEL.” 
yard, and I looked at the hens with consid-| Children often sing this beautiful song 








suspect most of them would say like a little 
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boy in New York, who, when first taken 
sick, was asked by his teacher to sing this 
hymn, and answered, “But I don’t want to 
be an angel now, I want to get well and 
live here a good deal longer.” Here isa 
story of a little girl, who wanted to get to 
heaven among the angels, without being 
buried in the ground : 

The last rays of the setting sun stole 
through the dancing leaves, and shed a gold- 
en radiance over a lovely garden, imparting 
an additional beauty to every bud and blos- 
som. But the fairest flower upon which 
the sunbeams shone was a pale, spiritual 
child, who stood inhaling the perfumed air, 
and surveying, with apparent delight, the 
many-hued flowers. As she looked and ad- 
mired, her blue eyes sparkled, and a faint 
color just tinged her fair cheek, as if reflect- 
ed from the roses, which, as she passed, 
scattered their blushing petals upon her 
head. Presently her attention was with- 
drawn from the flowers, and directed to the 
Western sky, which the sun’s departing rays 
had dyed with gorgeous hues. The trees 
upon the mountain’s brow seemed as if paint- 
ed upon the glowing horizon, and clouds of 
silver white, tinted off with gold and crim- 
son, floated above them. 

As the child stood enraptured with the 
beauty of the sky, light fingers strayed 
through her sunny tresses, fond eyes were 
bent upon her, anda voice sweet and 
gentle said, “Of what are you thinking, 
Lillie?” The child pointed upward with 
her slender finger, saying, “O mamma ! 
how beautiful! How I should like to be 
away up there with the angels!” The mother 
looked up and answered, “Yes, darling, the 
clouds are very beautiful to night.” “But, 
mamma, do you know what makes them 
beautiful? Ido; it is because the angels 

are in them, and I was just thinking that 
when I died, may be I would look right 
down here, sometime, upon you, 


capers with the black pussy, who seemed to 
enjoy the sport without getting cross because 
they pulled her ears, or stepped on her fail. 
The old clock, however, aid not stop to no- 
tice the play, but jogging on, tick, tick, 
tick, till it made itself heard above all the 
noise by striking eight. ‘Come, little girl,” 
said mother, “it is time to go to bed. Kiss 
them good night and run along? Instead 
of cheerfully complying with mother’s wishes, | i 
a dark frown gathered upon the happy face, 
and impatient words fell from her lips. 
But mother’s word must be obeyed,—and 
reluctantly she left the room without the 
usual “good-night kiss.” Was she happy 
as she slowly and alone wended her way to 
her chamber? Qh, no! The good alone 
are happy. Conseience, that faithful mon- 
itor, began its work, and there was no peace 
nor rest within, and tears of vexation were 
exchanged for tears ot repentance. A voice 
was soon heard calling, ‘Mother ! mother! 
do come to me! Mother, won’t you hear? 
Do come!” None could resist such an ap- 
peal, and the sorrowing one was soon folded 
to a fond parent’s breast. “Oh, mother! I 
have been so naughty, what shall [do? I 
feel so bad here,” and she laid her hand up- 
on her aching heart. “Will you forgive 
me mother, and pray forme?” «Must cer- 
tainly, my child ;—but you must pray for 
yourself, and ask God to forgive you.” 
“But I am afraid He will be tired of 
hearing me, I have been naughty so many 
times.” “Oh! no; He will always for- 
give if you are truly sorry,” she answered, 
So they knelt together, the mother and 
child, and implored the forgiving mercy of 
an ever-pardoning G 
Then Peace, sweet Peace, nestled her 
soft wings within the bosom of the penitent; 
for the angel of prayer brought answers to 
the low breathed petitions, and the return- 
ing morn gave us back our “happy little 
irl.” 
. Will you not learn something from this 





Say, don’t you think I will?” The mother 
made no reply, for tears were in her eyes, 
and a shadow upon her head; and tenderly 
embracing the fragile little creature, and 
kissing her white brow she tried to divert 
her thoughts. 

But the child continued, “Mamma, I 
want to be an angel ; but I don’t want to 
die as little Bessie did, and be put into the 
eold ground. You won’t let me die and be 
buried up, will you mamma ?” 

“When the Saviour calls my little lamb, 
I shall have to give her up. You would be 
willing to go to Jesus, and never be sick any 
more, wouldn’t you, darling ?” 

“Yes, mamma, ifhe would take me right 
up to the beautiful sky; but, O mamma! 
I don’t waut to be put into the ground. 

The mother kissed the tearful eyes, and 
caressed the trembling form. ‘Don’t you 
remember, darling, the little dark root 
which you saw me plant right here in the 
spring ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, I remember you dug a 
little hole in the ground, and put it in, and 
then you covered it ail up.” 

“Do you know what became of that little 
root, Lillie?” 

‘Yes, mamma, I do,” replied the child, 
with brightening eyes. “It came up with 
two lovely green leaves, and it grew into 
this tall shrub, which has so many beautiful 
flowers upon it.’ 

“Tf I had not planted the root in the cold 
ground, would we have had these sweet flow- 
ers, which you love so well, Lillie ?” 

“No mamma, we would not.” 

“Listen to me, darling; we must die, 
and be buried up in the cold ground, that 
our spirits may rise up, as the flowers do 
above the earth, in beauty and purity to 
heaven. If we do not die, my child, we 
can never go to heaveu, to live with Christ 
and the angels.” 

The child looked for an instant upon the 
flowers, then exclaimed, with her fair face 
and blue eyes radiant with hope, “O mam- 
ma! I do not feel afraid now to die, and be 
buried up in the ground, because I shall 
rise up far more beautiful than I am now, 
to live away up in the blue sky with Christ 
and the angels.” 


—+-@-—_—— 


GOOD TO BE FORGIVEN. 

When children have done wrong and 
grieved their parents, they ought never 
to be contented till they have confessed their 
sin, and asked and obtained forgiveness. 
Here is a good illustration from the Tract 
Journal : 

Tea was ended, the lamps were lighted, 
and around the cheerful fire were gathered 
happy faces,—while all promised @ pleasant 
evening. I dare say all the little readers 
of this paper know what it is to have a fine 
frolic after supper, ‘how glad they all are 
to leave their studies, and with father, moth- 
er, sisters, and brothers—(if they are bless- 
ed with such—) have what they call «a 


real good time.” 
But how sad it is that these good times 


* should ever end in sorrow, and loving smiles 


give place to bitter tears. Butso it is! 
For a time all went merrily in our little 
circle. There were laughs, and jokes, and 





little incident by bering that cheer- 
ful obedience will save many bitter tears, 
—many bitter heart-aches? Butoh! above 
all, do not forget that the kind Savior 
grieves to see you doing wrong, and though 
ready to forgive, would you not rather please 
him by always trying to do right? Think 
of this, when tempted to disobedience, and 
don’t let those happy little faces be spoiled 
by needless tears. 





eaiae 
DON’T BE FOOLHARDY. 

Boys sometimes think that great rashness 
is great courage, and they risk their lives, 
without any other object than to show how 
daring they can be. But a truly brave boy 
risks his life only when some good is to be 
gained for himself or others. There isa 
good lesson in the following story : 

Foolhardiness is not courage; and the 
boy that boasts of his prowess is generally 
a coward at heart. 

Frank was very fond of displaying what 
he called courage ; and although he usually 
came off second best in any trial of strength, 


himself. 

One day he was anxious to cross the 
street, which was se@ blockaded with wagons 
and omnibuses that it was unsafe for any- 
one to attempt to make his way through 
them. But Frank pushed ahead, seized 
hold of the bits of the horses, and, by vari- 
ous mancuvres and quick movements, 
gained the opposite sidewalk, 

What good did it do him do you sup- 

ose ? 

Why, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had accomplished what very few 
would think of attempting ; and he received 
what he did not calculate upon, a bite on 
his arm from one of the animals with which 
he had contested for the right of way. 

His next grand performatice was trying 
the parachute. This he did by opening an 
umbrella out of the second story window, 
holding it by one hand, and springing from 
the window sill into the yard beneath. 
But he miscaleulated the distance, besides 
not being perfect in the philosophy of the 
thing, he struck heavily on his heels, and 
jarred his system so that he was confined 
to his bed for more than a week. He was 
very sensitive about it, and became quite 
angry if we mentioned “parachute” to him. 

But I now come to the saddest part of my 
story. His mother came to me and I saw 
there was sorrow in her face. 

“Have you seen Frank lately?” she 
asked. 

“ Not since last weeck—Tuesday, I think. 
Is he lost? What is the matter ?” 

“ He’s safe now ;” and she sighed heavily. 

I would not torture that mother’s heart. 
My first thought was that he was in the 
Tombs. 

But he was dead ! 

In the store where he was employed, 
there was a hoistway connecting with every 
story, from the ground floor, to the roof, 
down which hung a rope with a large iron 
hook at the end. You may see the like in 
any large warehouse. On this rope the 
clerks were accustomed to exercise in the 
mornings ; and Frank was always more dar- 





ing than any. 


EF. 
I WOULD GO WITHOUT PUSHING. | 


because He has loved us so tenderly and 
has died to save us, and we wish all our 
young readers could feel drawn to him tke | 
little Carrie : 


it did not make him think any the less of 


On this morning in particular, he had as- 


cended the rope hand over hand, as far as your sins! 
the third story, 
and forth, touching the platform with his 
feet on either side. 


Hers he swung back 


After a while the clerks below shouted 


to him to come down; but he did -not heed 
the call. 
their several duties. 


So they left him and went to 
Presently the build- 
shook, as if with the fall of some heavy 
ly; and there, on the floor under the 


hoistway, lay the lifeless form of poor Frank. 


| 


Every body ought to love the Saviour 


I was showing my little Carrie, five years 


old, an engraving representing mothers 
pushing their children towards Jesus, when 
he held one of their number in his arms. 


“T wouldn’t’be pushed to Jesus, Mamma,” | 


she said, with beautiful earnestness—as I 
said to her “That’s the way 1 would have 
done with you, Carrie, if 1 had been there.” 


“I wouldn’t want to be pushed; I'd go 


to him without pushing.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





SONG FOR LITTLE ONES. 
“Oh! what can little hands do 

To please the King of heaven ? 
The little hands some work may try 
To help the poor in misery ,— 

Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh! what can little lips do 
To please the King of heaven? 
The little lips can praise and pray 
And gentle words of kindness say, 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh! what can little eyes do 
To please the King of heaven ? 

The little eyes can upward look, 

Can learn to read God’s holy book, — 
Such grace to mine be given. 


Oh! what can little hearts do 
To please the King of heaven ? 

The hearts, if God his Spirit send, 

Can, love and trust their Savior, Friend,— 
Such grave to mine be given. 


Though small is all that we can do 
To please the King of heaven ; 

When hearts, and hands, and lips unite 

To serve the Savior with delight, 

They are more precious in his sight, 

Such grace to mine be given.”’ 
inh Sede 
NELLIE’S TALK WITH HER MOTHER, 

“Mother !” exclaimed Nellie, coming in 
from school with her face all aglow with 
passion. ‘Mother, Susan Black has told a 
big lie about me !” 

Mrs. Lee laid down her sewing, and plac 
ing her hands to receive between them those 
of her little daughter, she waited a moment, 
and then said, in a low, sweet voice, ‘“Nel- 
lie, you are excited now. Goto yourcham- 
ber, and kneel down and ask God’s help to 
feel rightly about it, and then we will talk 
it all over.’ 

When Nellie came back, and took the 
stool at her mother’s feet, placing again her 
little hands between her mother’s, her face 
still showed that she felt keenly, but all 
traces of passion were gone. “Well, Nel- 
lle, what is it?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

“She said I was selfish, because I would 
not lend her a book I was reading. You 
know it’s Aunt Sarah’s and I have no right 
to lend it.” 

“Did you tell Susan the reason ?” 

“No, before I had a chance to do so, she 
called me a ‘selfish girl,’ and after that, I} 
wouldn’t.” 

“Ah! Nellie, it was a wicked pride that 
prevented your doing so. It was very nat- 
ural for Susan to judge so, though shespoke 
too hastily, for I remember she lent you a! 
book the other day. I think you were the 
most to blame, for, had you told her, she 
would no longer have thought you ungrate- 
ful for her kindness, and would have regret- | 
ted her own hasty words. I remember the | 
other day you accused her of being vain, be- 
cause she was delighted with her new slip- | 
pers ; now you have no right to complain | 
if she judge you, as you judged her. The 
Bible says, ‘judge not.’ ” 

“I am afraid it was because I was envi- 
ous, that I thought Susan vain,” said Nel- 
lie. 

“Then, surely,” said her mother, “if it 
was only your own wicked feelings that 


made you judge so, you cannot complain if 


she thought you selfish, when she had such 
good reason for thinking 80.” 

“J will ask Aunt to lend it to her, and 
she shall have it before I read it myself,” 
said Nellie, 

“See how many wrong things you have 
done,” said her mother. “Vou got very 
angry, you allowed Susan to think you very 
ungrateful and selfish ; and then spoke very 
unkindiy of her.” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, sadly, ‘and I told her 
I would not speak to her for a week !” 

“That meant you would not forgive her, 
so you could not pray, “Forgive us our sins 





as we forgive those who sin against us,’ with- 


out praying that God would not forgive 

Just think of praying such a | 
prayer as that for a whole week ! ped 
you had died, Nellie, while you felt so un- 


' kindly ? Do: you remember Christ says, ‘If 


ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither | 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY, 

No 141 Wasuineron Srreet, 
Opposite Old South Church, 


oem . 
This is the only depository 


will your Father forgive your tresspasses,’ ” AMERICAN SUNDAY SéavoL “UNION in New England. 


TRADE, SunDay Scuoots and the public generally, 


‘hi 
Nellie’s head was buwed on her mother’s | supplied with al i publications Including periodicals, on the 


hand, and hot tears showed her grief for her | "i" 


sin. Her mother whispered, “Go, Nellie, | — 
and pray for God’s help to govern your tem- 
er, and to judge as you would be judged, to | 
= as you would be forgiven.” 


9 less 
eader, are there not lessons here for us? are disgusted even with the name. Yet t 


—Child at Home. 
mae” Sarre 
A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 


Whenever we do wrong, we hear a voice | 
| within us reproving us, and if we listen to 
that voice, called conscience, and obey it, 
we shall be kept from many evil actions, 
and from bitter regrets and remorse. Here 
is a story of a little girl, whose conscience 
led her to repent of a wrong action, done 
_ hastily 3 

A little girl with some ochers went into 
a shop the other day. A large basket of 
pears stood by the counter. They were 

| nice-looking pears, and very little ones. The 
little girl took one and slid it into her pock- 
et. “Such a little pear won’t be missed,” 
| she thought. Perhaps not; but did that 
make it right for her to take it without 
leave? Ohno; and conscience soon told 
| her so. She went out of shop with the pear 
| in her pocket, but trouble in heart. The 
| still small voice within whispered, “Wrong, 
| wrong, wrong.” She could not eat the pear, 
| little and juicy as it was. In about half an 
| hour she went back to the shop, and laying 
| it on the counter, said to the shopkeeper, “I 
| took this pear; it is your pear, and I fetch- 
| ed it back to you.” Her lips quivered as 
| she spoke, and before the man could answer, 
| she was gone. 


How glad she was! Now 


she could hop, skip, and jump all the way 


times without thinking very deliberately. 
| God knew this, and put a “still small voice” 
in their souls to remind them what is sin- 
| ful. This voice is conscience,—a very true 
; and honest friend, under the teaching of the 
| Spirit. Obey it, and you will be happy. 
Disobey it, and oh ! I cannot tell how very, 
| very far you may go in the paths of wick- 
edness and sorrow. 


| 
| 
| PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con- 
weargaree: replenishing their libraries are kindly invited tozive 
eep, in addition tomy own issues, the books 
ofa THE PUBLISHING Societies, as duriug the past TEN 


| home. 
| Little children do wrong things some- 
| 








bic ie Pp ylan T have of late poevied ot giv ing ai trade discount to 
Sabbath- pooerge > gives unive' school sending 
wn Catalogue and indicating the amount they wis 

iewe my ” c an have the selection made for them with t 
le 












after an ex 
mins ston. his tself to all 
oan Sabbath-school friends, and I am constantly sup esc li- 
braries on this principle in all parts o of New England 
oe od HE BURY F HOYT,9 ‘Cornhill. 





THE CHILD’S ILLUSTRATED 
Scripture Question Book. 


The most perfect and desirable work of the kind ever pub- 
lished, containing forty-five lessons, with an original, newly 
engraved CUT, made expressly for and oe Se to each les- 
son, This work has been thy ared by the able author of the 
Explanatory Question Book for ‘Adults, and the Youth's Scrip- 


ons Question Book on the New Testament, and mark an era 
in text-books for children in advance of anything of the kind 
hither rto published. The beautiful engraving at the head of 


each chapter—the Sci Korda for the Seee—tke questions and 
answers carefully written out in paralleli columns—and the 
original hymna with which each subject closes, give this book 
pees dd pre-eminence over all others in the market. By 

0 have seen it, this work is pronounced a gem of excel- 
le nce, and destined toa wide aud unsual sale. Pastor, Pa- 
rents, Superintendents, and Teachers will find in this 


Child’s Illustrated Question Book. 


all that can well be desired as a manual of instruction for the 
school or the “little ones at home.’ 


Price 12 1-2 Cents. 


HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornuitn, Boston. 
41— 





| ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRA. 





I shall publish in a few days an original and extremely val- 
uable work of 400 pages, by Rev. A. Underwood, entitled 


Millennial Experiences, 
| OR THE WILL OF GOD KNOWN FROM MO- 


MENT TO MOMENT, 
Can we know the will of God at all times, is a erty sm of the 
highest conceivable interest to every thinking mir 
This book is an answer to the inquiry. Itis on “a Bible tl- 
| Iustrations and facts grey i from the experience of eminent 
Christian men, and to e renewed heart panting to ente. 
pa ~ Higher Christian I Life, will prove as cold water to the 
irs 


HENRY HOYT. 
No. 9 Cornutt, Boston. 
41—4t 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
,BOOKSTORE, 
No. 141 Washington Street, 
—OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH— 
BOSTON. 


A NEW I BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
39—3m N. P. KEMP. 


A NEW BOOK EVERY WEEK, 
Until January 1, 1861. Ishall issuea new book every Sat 
urday 


HENRY HOYT. 








a N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New England. 


AYER’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF 


SARSAPARILLA 


No one remedy is more needed in this comer than a relia- 
= diteratve but the sick have | been so outrageously cheated 
by the w abroad, that they 
- drug ‘cannot be 
jamned for the impositions from which they have suffered. 
Most of the so-cailed{Sarsaparilia in market contain little of the 
Virtues of Sarsoparilla or anything 4 P e mere slops, 
—inert and worthless, while a renneae extrac tofthe ac- 





effectual remedy. , 
traly lime Aly Ee ed, va ariety ofcomplaints which 
require au alterative medicine. have abundantly shown. 

not, therefore, discard this invaluable medicine, because you 
have been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sar- 
saparilia, while it was not. Lf ad you have used Ayer’s— 
then, — not till then, will you kpow the virtues of Sarsapa- 
rita. Por minute particulars of the diseases it cnres, we re- 
fer you to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent below 
name ~ will furnish rats to all who call for it. 

Aver’s Catuartic Pi.1s, for a — of € ae Jaun- 


. e, Dyemepeia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Erysip- 
lus, Headache, Piles, Rhevimatiom,” Hear arated arising from 
‘Disordered Stomach, Pa of the; Rowels, 


Flatulency, Loss of peso Liver Completet, yi ‘opsy, Worms. 
bso Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and for Purifying the 
They are Sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them les asantly, and they are uhe best Aperient in the world 
for all the purposes of a saplly physic.—Price, 25 cents per 
Box ; Five Boxes for 

Do not be put offby — + dealers with other prepara- 
tome which they make more profiton. Demand Ayer’s, and 
take no others. e sick want the best aid for them, and they 
shgeid have it. 
repared by Dr. J. Q. AYER & CO, Lowell, rotamer by 8 
Druggists everywhere. 





BOOKS, 
That have truth for their basis, and high moral and religious 


exeeliencies for their results, have a popularity that lives be- 
yond the year of their publication. 


The Old Red House, 


BY MRS. GROSVENOR, 
Stands in the B nig oe of this class. It leads the reader 
over the 3 child feet have orm and helps 
him live his — iife overagain. Don't readers of this 
advertisement wish, O, how often, in the trials of iife, eet 4 
were a little SPA ones tiara, and standing at “Mother's knee,” 


while the tea-kettle sung its choral over the old iitche n fire? 
This book will take y rou through these we il remembered scenes 
with the freshness of yesterday. You will laugh and cry al- 
ternately as you read, and feel, when the book is re ad, that 
you have received a real benediction for a small price 


HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornu, Boston. 
40—2w 





Choice Books for the Family. 


Messrs. Goutp & Lincown deserve the hearty thanks of the 

American public for so many works of solid and eee 

The Catalogue of their books comprises not a few of those 

which the scholar, thé thec ator wie” and the ay wu ule place 

tn the very frst rank.”"—N. A. Review, July, | 

THE LEADERS OF THE ‘nunenmemntte. “Lather, Cal 

vin, Latimer and Knox, the Representative Men of Germa- 

ny, France, “ys and Scotland. By J. Tulloch, D 

l2mo. cloth, $1.00 

CHRIST LN HISTORY. By movers Tana DD; ANew 

and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. cloth, $1.25 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on ‘the Development 

of the Christian Character. By William R. Williams, D.D. 

Third edition. 12mo. cloth, 85 cents. 

“His power of apt and forcible illustration is eeaees @ par- 

allel among modern writers.—Harpers’ Miscellany. 

THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Pattarctial Age 
to the Present time. By John Kitto, D.D. wi whepwardeet 

two hundred Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1.2 

POPULAR GEOLOGY ; With Descriptive Risiches fon 6 

Geologist’s Portfolio. By Hugh Miller. 12mo. cloth, $ 

CHAMBERS’ HOME BOOK ; a Choice selection of Inte none 
and [nstructive Readings for old and young. Six vo.umes. 
mo, cloth, $3.00 

THE SIGNET RING AND OTHER GEMS. By Rev J. De 
Liefle. l6mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE; 


Social. and Individual. By Peter 
4 oA l2mo, eloti $ 

Distinguished alld inath I this 

one of the ne admirable ache of the age. 

. Edited by Henry Boge rs, au- 









a contains more than one hundre od mithy letters 
on a variety of subjects. Dr. Wayland says, “It is an admira- 
ble book. I hardly remember any recent work Which * bet- 
ter suited to interest and justruct young persons 
ED CONCORD ANG 7. A coat lete 

Scriptures. By Alexander Cruden. 


25. 
ssing a good © 

consent to be without it. 

MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most Impor- 








e would 








tant bel ames, Objects, and Terms, found in the Holy Scrip- 
tu By Howard Malcom, D.D., me President of Lewis- 
Jollege, Pa. lémo. cloth, 60 ce: 
" able for daily reference in comnection with the Scrip- 
tures. 
THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER, with or ogous notes 
(translated for the American Edition.) By Julius Charles 


Hare, Archde: AAC uD of Lewes, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
12mo. aoe 
“Far S hing we have ever met with on the 
same subject.— C Thris. "jutelligencer 
GATHERED LILIES ; or, Little ‘c hildren in Heaven. By 
Rev. C. A. Thompson, author o: “The Better Land.”” 15mo, 
tle: xible cloth, ents. 










€ oh such alittle volume as this will 
meet a tender w Y. Bvangelist 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
tf | 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


DR, J. W. POLAND’S 
FAMILY MEDICINES. 
PREPARED AT GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, N. B. 
1. The well-known Heapacne Kitrer. Forsick and nery- 


ous headache, a nerv: oy diseases generally. Price 50 cents 

Homor Docre e great remedy for all kinds of humors. 

Gne physician alone has already boug — forty 
gallons of it. cents per bottle. 3. Wa 


. Where cf used, acknowledged as a mhost. wonde _ 
medicine tor onehh colds, hoarseness, sore wee &e., 
sure cure for Kidney Comsidatnts Price At 1-2 cen) }. “= 
pDaR PLAstTEl =, Price 12 cents. The best roll alae in ex- 
istence. The Pain Kaser, Chilbiain Kler, Rutternut Pills, and 
Pla. ntain Fo trwe 3 are equally good in their piace, and ec qually 
cng win & Co., and Weeks & Potter, Boston, eae 


Cc. 
gents. Sera by all dealers tn medicines. 


CONGREGATION AL BOOK-STORE, | 
161 WASHINGTON STREET. 
J. E. Tilton & Company 
Have Jos poet cheap editions for Sal th-schools 
LIFE’S KV By the author of * Life’s Morning.” 


SONGS " RNIN inte By, Rev. A. ©. Thompson. 

THE RECTO MORE 

it See SELECTAUGHT Py Sapwet 5 aoe 

Gran CHAPEL PRAYER MEETINGS. 

ALICK ; or, The Last of the Mutineers. 

MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. S. G. Ashton. 

AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. 

BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. 

CATHARINE. By the author of “ Agnes.” 

FADING FLOWERS. By the author of “ Light on the Dark 
River.” 


SABBATH TALKS ABOUT JESUS. 
SABBATH TALKS ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
THE LIGHT-HEARTED GIRL. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST BORN. 
THE LOST LAMB. 
THE STORY OF OUR DARLING NELLIE 
They have also publications of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
- 
non OER SE 
SHELDON & r3 ‘co. 


& A. MARTIE 
Sati ENGL sit £00 


d all of the princtpal p rabwebete of ne United States, 
$a eve just Prepared ' ‘a list of the new and Yt 
books, inelt ose published ty 6 Presby 
de .d tor Sabbath-School gain, which will be pe 
sent by mail upon application “ 








3-—tw 9 Cornutt, Boston. 


ee. 
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COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, OCTOBER 11, 1860. 


THE DUELIST’S DEATH. 


A few years there was a neglected grave 
in the graveyard of Princeton, New Jersey, 
which for a long time had no stone to tell who 
lay beneath it. The names of great and good 
men were on the tombstones all around it ; 
but whose was this? was asked and asked in 
vain. One morning a small but neat monu- 
ment was discovered on the neglected grave. 
Who put it there? No one could tell. Go 
and read its inscription ; 

** Aaron Burr. Born February 6, 1756; 
died September 14, 1836. A colonel in the 
army of the revoluti Vice-president of the | 
United States from 1801 to 1805.” 

Does this tell all? Ah,no. It only records 
his honors. The fall of this man from the| 
highest position almost to the lowest, is one of | 
the sad warnings of history. Aaron Burr was 
the child of parents eminent for their piety. | 
A goodly ancestry blessed his birth ; the grand- | 
son of that distinguished minister, the Rev. | 
Jonathan Edwards, and son of his beautiful | 
daughter Esther, who married Rev. Aaron 
Burr, President of Princeton College. A boy | 
and girl were born into this happy home, Aa- 
ron and Susan, when the father died and the | 
little son lay sick of fever. What does the 
widowed mother say in her grief by the bed- 
side of her sick and perhaps dying child? ‘« O, 
how good is God,’’ writes this Christian woman. 
He has not only kept me from complaining but, 
comforted me. I saw the fullness there is in 
Christ for little infants, and his readiness to 
accept such as were offered to him. ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, were precious words. With the 
greatest freedom and deligit, I give myself and 
my children to God with my whole heart.’’ 

Little Aaron got well of his fever, but his 
pious mother not long after followed his father 
to the grave. A kind uncle received the little 
orphans into bis family, and reared them with 
tender care. Aaron had quick wit and a bright 
mind, and was ready to enter college at the 
age of eleven. This was thought to be too 
young, and he therefore waited two years be- 
fore entering Princeton College. There he 
was gay and studious by turns. During his 
last year, a strong religious interest pervaded 
the college, and a large number of the students 
became the disciples of Christ. Aaron kept 
himself aloof from it. The faithful preaching 
of God’s word, and the thought of his pious 
parents sometimes made him serious; but he 
resolutely silenced the voice of conscience and 
the anxious entreaties of his friends, and finally, 
while still a youth, he rejected the faith of his 
fathers, and chose the infidel writers of France 
for his favorite books and companions. Turn- 
ing his back upon that truth which alone can 
make us wise unto salvation, pleasure and am- 
bition took the lead of his mind. 

The colonies at that time were astir with the 
first wild notes of the Revolutionary war. 
Young Burr left his law books, and joined the 
army at Boston. The bold hazards of a sol- 
dier’s life suited him well and he rose to the 
rank of colonel. At the cloee of the war he 
returned to his studies, married, and opened 
an office in New York. His wit, talent and 

yety brought him speedily into notice. He 
had a splendid mansion at Richmond Hill, as 
it was called, with pleasure-grounds, servants 
and everything to make it agreeable to a host 
of visitors. Distinguished strangers were feast- 
ed at his table. One little daughter was born 
to him, Theodosia, whom he tenderly loved, 
bat whom he wished to ee up with tastes 
and principles like himself. Honors as well as 
riches he sought and won, and he at length 
became Vice-president of the United States. 
His daughter made a distinguished marriage 
with a southern gentleman ; and courted and 








cr hter ; everything was pees and he 
| tried many old schemes to lift himself out of 
leven common want. Yearning to again be- 


to heaven; but had been there once since his plank. Judging from the size of the weapon, | 
first introduction into this world. | where broken off, it must be penetrated some | 
From the account he gives of the matter, it fifteen or eighteen inches into the solid wood 





|hold his daughter and little grandson, after 
many shifts he got back to New York, where, 
on the first night of hi» return, he lodged in 
|an obscure garret with five others. The first 
| news that ted him was the death of his 
| beautiful little grandson. 
| There is no more joy forme. The world 
isa blank. My child is gone forever. Which- 
ever way I turn,”’ wrote his daughter, ‘“ the 
same anguish assails me. You talk of conso- 
lation. I think Omnipotence could give me no 
equivalent for my boy; no, none, none.” 
How different ie this from the spirit of her 
believing grandmother, who, in the depth of 
her sorrows could cheerfully trust her all to 
| the tender mercies of aovenant-keeping God. 
| The young, broken-hearted mother took pas- 
sage in a packet from Charleston to visit her 
father in New York. The packet was never 
heard from. It probably oes in a gale. 
Burr opened an office in New York ; this was 
in 1812, and for thirty years he lived in ob- 
scure lodgings, scarcely known in the city and 
nation where he once shone so brilliantly. For 
the last two years of his life, the desolate old 
man was a pensioner on the bounty of friends, 
dreading death, vainly trying to stay his soul 
on his old pleasures, a mournful spectacle of 
abused talents, wasted influence, comfortless 
old age—a soul drifted from all the safe moor- 
ings of truth, duty, righteousness and God.— 
Child’s Paper. 





VARIETY. 





APPEAL FOR THE HEATHEN. 


Oh! pity the heathen 
Who never have known 
Our God, though his glories 
Before them are shown, 
While his bountiful hand 
Has scattered around 
Rich blessings, wherever 
His creatures are found. 


Oh! pray for the heathen 
In far distant lands, 
Who worship dumb idols, 
The work of men’s hands ; 
Who bow down before them 
As though they could save 
From dangers and sorrows, 
From death and the grave. 


Oh ! send to the heathen 
The life-giving Word 
That speaks of salvation 
Through Jesus our Lord. 
Oh! tell to the heathen 
How he came from above 
With tidings of mercy, 
Of peace, and of love. 
Oh! give, pray and labor 
For those millions afar, 
That they soon may be brought 
Him to love and adore. 
And, whilst praying for them, 
Breathe also the prayer— 
Lord, teach us to know thee 
To love, and to fear. 


DEATH OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

Boys have a singular love for tales of Indian 
wars, but they often forget that such wars are 
almost constantly going on, toa certain extent, 
on our Pacific coast. The San Francisco Alta 
| California has an account of a recent death of 
|a noted Indian warrior. It shows the brutal 
horrors of frontier warfare. 


‘Ata given signal, two of our most skillful 
riders started in full chase after the Indian, 





admired, the world might have envied his suc- 
cess. But bad principles by the great moral 
laws of our own moral nature, carry their own 
retribution with them. Be sure your sins will 
find you out. 

There were true men, who, like Washington 
and Hamilton, had little faith in him. ‘ Col. 
Burr isa dangerous man, and not fit to be 
trusted in office,’ said Hamilton oneday. The 
remark was repeated to Burr who angrily de- 
manded him to take it back. ~ Hamilton refu- 
sing, Burr challen him to fight. The poor 
and pitiful mood of settlinga quarrel by a duel 
was more the fashion of that day, than it is, 
happily of ours. It was considered cowardly 
to refuse. Hamilton, in spite of his better 
judgment, accepted the challenge, and early 
one morning they met on a lonely ledge on the 
Jersey shore. Hamilton fired in the air. He 
aed dailing, and had no mind to kill his an-, 
tagonist. Burr took deadly aim, and Hamil- 
ton fell mortally wounded. Still breathing he 
was put into a boat and carried home. Burr 
went calm and unconcerned about his business. 
Grief and indignation filled the city on the 
death of Hamilton. An + was held, and 
the verdict of murder brought in against Burr. 
Burr fled from the city, and escaped to the 
South. His property was seized by his credit- 
ors, for it was now discovered that his extrav- 
agance had ruined him; and the autumn of 
1804 saw him overwhelmed with debts, and a 
fugitive from justice. 

lis term of office having expired, he went 
to seek a new home in the wilds of the far 
West. Ambitious, restless and poor, he tried 
to retrieve his fallen forturcs by plotting 
against the newly established government of 
his country. Arrested for treason, he was 
brought to Richmond and thrown into prison. 
Though acquitted after a long and excited trial, 
the public brand of murderer and traitor was 
upon him, and he was about to quit the coun- 
try. In the night a stranger by the name of 

wards was smuggled on board a ship in the 
harbor of New York. just ready for sea. It 
was Burr. For four years he was an exile in 
foreign lands, sometimes in the want of even 
the necessaries of life ; often he had not money 


enough to pay the postage of a letter to his | express 


and in open view of the enemy upon the hill. 
| The fugitive no sooner saw our men in pursuit 
|than he threw his soldier cloak off and with 
the speed of an ae made for the hills, 
| but he was too late. The race was a hard one; 
| his comrades on the hill saw his peril but dared 
|not come to his relief. We counted thirty- 
one mounted Indians emerge from the canon, 
| but they were afraid to advance beyond its 
|meuth. Just at this time the fugitive turned 
jand fired upon the foremost of his pursuers, 
| who saw his object and threw himseli dexter- 
ously over on the opposite side of his horse, 
(as the Spaniards) the ball passing harmlesly 
|over the horse. The rider then raised and fired, 
|bringing the Indian to his knees with a ball 
from his revolver. As he rode up, the savage 
clutched at the rope hanging from the horse's 
neck ; the rider again drew his pistol and fired. 
The ball entered the neck of the Indian, who 
held his grip, ai.d with his dying gasp gave 
the war-whoop, which was answered by his 
comrades from the hill, who dared not come to 
his relief. A rope was then tied around his 
leg and he was dragged into camp. The dead 
savage was recognized by the Rangers as ‘ Big 
Jim,’ a noted warrior of the Snake Creek band, 
one of the murderers of Mr. Adams, and the 
leader of the parties who had made their in- 
cursions into the valley.’ 


A STRANGE STORY. 


People are sometimes buried alive, their 
friends thinking them to be dead when they are 
only in a trance. Here is an account of aman 
86 years old, who came near being buried in 
his boyhood : 

In a vil near Newark, England, in an 
old thatched house, which has been occupied 
| by the same family for nearly 300 years, there 
| lives an old man who has nearly completed his 

eighty-sixth year. 

A person who had occasion to visit him the 
other day, was nota little surprised on hearing 
the old gentleman, in course of conversation, 

is belief that he was not only going 





p that when he was about eleven years work of which the stern iscomposed. In pass- 
of age, he was in an apparently lifeless state— ing through the oak plank, the sword opened 
which he called a trance—for the space of nine | quite a large crack, which, had it been in any 
days, and it was during that time that he thinks | other part of the vessel would have caused a se- 
he was permitted to behold the glories of heav-| rious leak. The force with which the fish 
en. His parents fully believed him to be dead; | struck the brig must have been terrific. How 
the passing bell was rung; his coffin was or- | many vessels founder from the attacks of these 
dered and made; and on the third day his powerful and destructive fishes will never be 
friends assembled for the purpose of following Coes, but it is probable that not a few are 
him to the grave. lost from this cause alone. In most cases, in 
The clergyman of the parish went in to look | attacking ships, they mistake them for whales 
at the supposed corpse before the coffin-lid was 
screwed on, and finding it to be warm, he at 
once expressed the opinion that the child was | >a 
not dead, and after ordering the postponement 
of the funeral, sent his servant on horseback A GIANT ‘BOY. 


fora doctor, who, on arriving at the houee, . 
confirmed the assertion’of the minister, and in- | Many of the readers of the Companion have, 


wich Island) Advertiser, June 14. 











She did so, and on the seventh day he show- | enough by theside of the eight year old boy, 


ed signs of life by moving ; on the eighth da 


‘Y | described in the following paragraph from the 


open his eyes and rise from the supposed bed| ‘‘Soseph True Lake, of Chichester, is now on | 
of death. Since that time his health has been | ® Visit to his sister in this city. He at the 
delicate, but he has continued to occupy the | Present time weighs 237 Ibs., and is but eight 
razing land adjoining his cottage, and has| years old next December. He’stands 4 feet and 
Fept cows after the manner of his forefathers. a gs an e 
2 1-2 inches around his waist. The circumfer- | 
ence of his thigh is 2 feet 3 1-2 inches, and his 
body around the shoulder, 4 feet. He has been 


TOOTH PICKS. 
. to school this summer, walking a mile each 
Most of readers have seen the little wooden | way, and enjoying good health.” 


tooth-picks which have become so common in | 
our country, but they may not know where 
they are made. The N. Y. Commercial gives RS Se PR. | 
the following account of them : One of the penalties connected with confine- 
«« A New Englander will produces tooth pick | ment in prison for any crime, is the absolute | 
with his knife _ almost everything except a | ignorance in which one is kept of what is go- 
bar offiron, but with all his inventive genious it ing on in the world outside the prison walls. 
has remained for the natives of {Chili to supply The Philadelphia Ingui . 
this tooth picking nation with a large propor- | ~~ si. pig, cgay laa A 
tion of the instruments for gratifying their} Not very long since a liberated convict, from | 
habit of necessity. The aged and decrepid and | the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, went to | 
the youth ot both sexes of Chili are engaged in ne of the Inspectors to ask foraid. The offi- 
preparing those little orange sticks ‘that one | cer kindly gave him a gold dollar. The ex- 
finds at every restaurant and hotel in the city | Com Vict took it and after gazing at it for some 
and country. These they whittle out with as-| time with great curiosity, remarked that when 
tonishing rapidity, at the rate of five or six he went to prison he had never heard the ex- 
hundred in an hour. The sticks are then | istence of a com of that denomination ! 
packed in bundles of a thousand each, and sent | Many of the prisoners, after their liberation, 
to this city; being imported expressly by a| learn for the first time of important political 
lady in Division street, whose son superintends and social events which have made great ex- 
their manufacture in Chili. Here the tooth | citement in their day, and which have entirely 
picks are sold for twenty cents a thousand and | lost their novelty to the world at large. 
scattered all over the country, placed in all} 
the restaurants and hotels, and in the hands} 
of every tooth-picking Yankee in the kingdom. | 
A restaurant with a good run of custom will} 
consume about twenty thousand tooth picks in | 
three weeks.”’ 





AN INCIDENT OF THE DISASTER 
ON THE LAKE. 


An exchange paper says : The drummer-boy 
of the Milwaukee Light Guard was on board 
the ill-fated steamer Lady Elgin, and was sav- | 
|ed by means of his drum. He had presence of | 
. 4 . ane, | mind sufficient to whittle a plug and close the | 

We sometimes see in the farming districts of| air vent, then lashing the drum to his shoul-| 
our country, women raking hay or hoeing po-| ders, he trusted himself to the waves. The 
tatoes, and we saw one this summer binding | {tum supported him, and also four others who 

. .> | seized hold of it ; but these, one after another, | 
wheat who was said to be the best binder in| 4... off. The drum carried the boy near- 
the town. But we have never seen one at the| ly ashore, when by some means the head was 

low, though this happens sometimes in France. | burst in and it filled with water. The bo 
P g ppe - os y 

A rather unusual circumstance occurred at | #bandoned it, and seizing a fragment of the| 
a plowing match which lately took place at wreck, succeeded in reaching the shore. The | 
Vaugueray (Rhone,) a young woman about drum afterwards came ashore, and wadreturn- | 
nineteen, driving a pair of oxen, presenting | ed to the boy whose life it had saved. 
herself as one,of the competitors. At first some 
objections were raised as to her admission, but 
under the circumstances of the case they were A SORRY SPECTACLE. 
set aside. Marie Chirat, the young girl in} One of the most sickening objects of youth- 
bee padre mig Net en ro. ful depravity that was ever presented in a po- 
faim ata rent of 2000. a year, and oy he mbes Loe co ge oy ry 
died, left a widow, a little boy, and Marie. | named iodo hessie, tensedty roomy years “of 
The daughter, feeling that to quit the farm in age, was brought in by Officer Lockwood, of 
the middle of the lease would be the ruin of the | the Eleventh precinct, having been found help- 
family, told her mother not to be cast down, | jess in the streets from the effects of liquor. 
= om — =. he brag ber —_ = The youth’s eyes were bleared, his countenance 
one pronounced to be the best per bow ofa pes = his ge — wend tothe > — | 
plow in the commune. That opinion was con- Jad pleaded pe caunity for his. inte; Gan the 
firmed at the public competition, as the prin-/ magistrate reluctantly granted their request, | 
cipal prize was awarded to her. She returned first exacting from them a promise to use every 
home in triumph to her mother, accompanied jeffort for the reform of their son, The police 
by a party of female friends. | state that the lad is an habitual drunkard, and | 

‘ | that on two occasions he had been taken be- | 
fore Justice Steers in the same condition, but 
| 
erred eee rp a ened = had been discharged in pity for his tender age. 
any of the cliffs on the coast of England) 


are composed of chalk-stone, and are quarried | A FAMOUS WATCH. 
to obtain the chalk which serves 80 many im-| P 
bak lis idk’ te en eect and rand When children are old enough to take care 
x ae q | of a watch given them asa birth-day present 
rying to be done on an extensive sale, and per- b , . | 
iY - . | by their parents, they feel as if they had out-| 
haps some of the chalk may find its way into | : ‘ | 
tn ohiieh mncane attics Maia grown boyhood and girlhoood. What would 
/ vaiiditel | they think to have a watch like the one des- 
Preparations have been completed for the | oribed in the following paragraph : 


destruction of an immense chalk cliff a short | . . : el 
distance pe Chatham, England. The cliff During the reign of Catherine IT. of Russia, | 
is estimated to contain from 50,000 to 30,000 | *® ingenious Russian peasant named Kulubin, 
tons of chalk, and the quantity of gunpowder —_ eae ae ~ > 
to be used in the operation weighs in the ag-|8°° ant. : Bho machine was enous tho size 
te 1900 pounds, distributed in charges of *" °88 within which was the representation of | 
, 400 pounds to 500 pounds. The sappers the aye ere with the Roman =| 
: Piet tinels on watch. On pressing a spring, the! 
and miners have bored two immense shafts into abdhie’ weal beshlled fice: the tomb, a eo 


the summit of the cliff, and these have been |,. | 
“ 2 : tinels fall down, the angels appear, the holy 
carried down tos considerable depth into the women enter the sepulchre, and the same chant| 


solid chalk. From the base of the shafts lon-|). 0°. 
gitudinal galleries have been driven into the which is sung on Easter Eve be accurately per- 


cliff in various directions to receive the charges 
of gunpowder to be used in the undertaking, coheterticetee 
and as the several barrels of gunpowder willall SERVED RIGHT. 

Wil dr cours) be fired. sitaltarzously. ‘the | The little boy in the following incident was 
battery for transmitting the voltaic current to & little too sharp, and not only tried to cheat, 
the charges will be stationed upwards of half, but was found out in it : 


® mile from the shafts. An old man picked up half-a-dollar in the 
street 





A FRENCH PLOW GIRL. 





| 








| “Old man, that’s mine,’’ said a keen-look 
TERRIBLE BLOW. | ing rascal, ‘* so hand it over.” 

In re-coppering the guano packet Josephine,! _‘*Did youre have a hole in it?’’ asked the 
now at the wharf, a sword of a eword-fish was old = 3 
discovered, broken off in the hull of the vessel, ‘‘¥es,’’ replied the other smartly. 





ite ,and about four feet f 4 _ ‘*Then it is not thine,’’ mildly replied the 
— +o — —e it ae ey = seme old man ; ‘‘thee must learn to bea little sharp- 


the article w: 
| recommend it to all who want to restore gray hair to its orig 
nal color, or to — who are troubled with dandruff, or a disa- 


or other marine monsters.— Honolulu (Sand- ba 


| 7 inches in his stockings and measures 4 feet | °™ 


“USE THE BEST }» 
WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE MRS 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR! 
AND BAIR DRESSING. 
certificates from the following reliable and 


Nov 
Massns. Henny P. Witson & Co.: I have no peatlannee in 
Saying, in my opinion, Mrs. Wilson’s Hair erator is the 
best hair preparation now in use. I shall continue to use it 
with plaasure. H. H. HARTWELL, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Lawrence, Mass, 
November. 
d your Hatr 
T deem 


Please read a few 
well known people. 


Mxssus. Henny P. Witson & Co.: I have 
rator, and have fommaved great benetit 


hy, 


use 
from it. 
and 





8e 
ti 
— all means, Mrs. wae ~ pad 
ir. + W. H.C 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist BE. Church, Great Falls, N. H. 


Massszrs. Henry P. Witson & Co. : ldeem “ Mrs. Wilson’s 

Regenerator” the standard article of all hair preparations, 

1 have, in many ices, known it to restere the hair where 
had fallen a to its 


olf, remove restore the hair 
nal pa cure entirely the most painful headaches—and iS 


structed the boy’s mother to moisten the boy’s ®e? General Tom Thumb, and thought him a | teen a sharer i several‘ these bevels and frankly vay, ths 
lips with wine and water twice a day. | handsome little dwarf. He would look oddly | be found is Mire. H. i, Wilson's Halt Heyenefaior and’ Dreos 


‘s Hair Regenerator and Dress- 
ing. Yours, &c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


os Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
he could hear the conversation of persons in Sait Maddie's mlzeses. Haunt P. Wrisos & Uo.: For some years past 
the room, and on the ninth day he was able to} soheseegy qunerater the mip is clsseaea and freed from andres 


e 
the hair is restored to its original color, and rendered soft and 
ay and where it was very thin, a new and beautiful growth 


8 produced. 

I feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Most cheerfully doI 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 

mefit received. 
Yours Respecttully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 
To whow it may concern : 

This certities that I have been an eye witness of the w 
ful effects of Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Regenator upon several of my 
friends’ heads ; some, it reinstated th its original 
color—otbers it gave a fine new growth of hair, and iu my 
case having been very bald for fifteen years, but now I find 
quite an increase of hair, and I am satisfied if 1 had attended 
tw it as [ should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or quite covered. I have used but one bottle. 

You have liberty to use this as you please, With the addition 

hat it is almost a sure cure for the headache. 
De. H. A. BENTON, 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 
roca, N. Y,, Aug. 15. 
have used your Hair 
and 


Sara 
Messus. Henry P. Wison & Co.: 
J drutt 


Regenerator on my he 
cured the headache which I have been very much afiticted 
with for many years. 

1 have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of time: 
and | have never known an instance but what it removed 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 

‘The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 

. MINOT FARRAR. 





The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, and $1 for quart bottles. ‘he quart bottles are 
mnuch the cheapest. The & i f whic I 
are made are, of a rare virtue, and are e! 





ae 
mtirely ditierent trom 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
‘They are cooling and gently moistening in their nature, and 
contain no properties but those which nature evidently in- 
Sena’ Oe the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom 
mended. 
4irs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per bottle, and tor dressing the hair of any 
person, young or old, there is not-its eyual in the world. It 
will make the hair everything want it should be, and 
moreover, it has a perfume that is infinitely superior to an 
of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, whic! 
alone should entitle it to a place on every lady's wilet table. 
Be caretul and obtain Mrs. H. E. Wilson’s Hair Dressing, as 
as the name witi be blown in every bottle, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 
Wholesale Agents. 
H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Brune 
wick, and Novascotia. 
GEORGE '. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt., General Ce for Vt. 
T.W.DYOTY & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsylvania. 


M.S. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar 


a t.; Charles T. Carney, No. 135 Wasyington Bt. ; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; Carter, Colcord 
& Pre: 0. 34 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & 


reston, 5 Co., 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Boston, 
Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manchem 
r,N. = to whom all ietters should be addressed. 
23—ly 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OB PROTECTED SOLUTION OF 
Protoxide of Iron Combined. 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensively 
and with great success for the cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 
AND FOR THE FOLLOWING 
FORMS OF DISEASE. 
’ Most of which originate in 
DYSPEPSIA. 

Liver Complaint, Rewer, Neuralgia and Nervous Affeo- 
tions, Loss of A tite, Headache, Languur and Depression of 
Spirits, Carbuncies and Boils, Piles, Scurvy, Afiections of the 
Skin, ¢ T B , Diseases Peculiar 
to Females, and all Complaints Accompanied by General De- 
bility, and requiring a Tonic and Alternative Medicine. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM CLERGY MEN, 

On the efficacy of the Peruvian Syrup and the benefits the 
have derived from its use : 

Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, Medford, Mass.—Its efficacy in Salt 
Rheum and other Cutaneous Diseases. 

Rev. WARREN BURTON, Boston, Mass.—Its efficacy in 
Headaches, Loss of Appetite, Oppression, Neuraigia, ) B- 

vous Affections, and General Debility : Its Value to Clergy- 

men. 

Rev. SYLVANUS COBB, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and Efficacy 
in family : Restoration of strength after Typhoid Fever. 

Rev. THOMAS WHITTEMORE, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and 
renee 2 rye Dyspepsia, vu ap on the Pd 
an js: “It gives me new Vigor, Buoyancy of Spirits 
Elasticity of Muscle.” et Sar y 

ae pa ee Use. 3p os di pend Kansas Territory.— 

cacy ys ebility, prostration, and Adapta- 
tion to Western Ciknate Diseases: . ? - 

Rev. HENRY UPHAM, Boston, Mass.—Its Efficacy in Dye 
pepsia and Affections of the Liver. 

Rev. S. H. RIDDEL, Boston, Mass.—Its Valne in cases of 
Bronchitis, Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Neuralgia, and Nerv- 
ous Debility. 

Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, Greenfield, Mass.—Its genuineness as 
a poaen Agent, and Efficacy in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, and 

y. 





Pluris; 
Rev. J. W. OLMSTEAD, Boston, Mass.—General Recommen- 


dation, and as a Medicine, its 
Efficacy in Dyspepsia and Nervous Debility. 





N. B. Pamphiets containing Letters from the above named 
Gentlemen and others, and giving full information of the 
Syrup, can be had on application to the Agents, or to 
N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
CODMAN BUILDINGS, 
No. 78 Sudbury Street, Boston 
oe 4 praer generally throughout the United States. 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOB sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1848. 36—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED 170 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB, 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paice $14 Ym4n. Six Corres ror $5, PAYMEXT IN ADVANGE 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 aud 1.25. 








the vopper, the felting and a three inch oak ¢T next time, my boy.” 


E. ¥. Duren, Bangor Agent. 
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